





DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 


(Drawn, by permission, from a Photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company.\ 


DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


“DE honest,” was the advice which Dr. Living- 

stone inherited from his grand-parent when 

dying; and of that exhortation this distinguished 

man’s life has been one long, brave, uninterrupted 
VOL. I. 


fulfilling. Honesty of heart, and thought, and 

purpose, and deed is exemplified in the years 

of Livingstone’s life which have passed; and if 

while we write these few lines he is no more, 
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one of the honestest men, in the noblest, truest, 
broadest sense of the word, that ever lived has 
passed away, leaving us the blessed legacy of a 
brave and single-hearted life. 

Dr. Livingstone’s father was first a member of 
tke Scotch kirk, and subsequently a deacon of an 
Independent congregation, and presented to his 
son, as he himself acknowledges with gratitude, 
“a consistent example of piety, like that which 
is so beautifully portrayed in Burns’ ‘Cottar’s 
Saturday Night.’” 

David Livingstone, who was born in 1817, at 
Blantyre, on the Clyde, was from early days 
inured to hard work. He was at ten years of age 
engaged as piecer in a factory, devoting his even- 
ings to educating himself at a second-rate school 
in the neighbourhood. A passionate fondness for 
books of travel, and an almost equally earnest 
dislike for books of a religious tendency, charac- 
terised his early days, until at last he chanced 
upon Dr. Dick’s “Philosophy of Christianity,” 
which awakened his interest in the faith which 
that accomplished writer shows, so far from being 
inimical to the progress of science, is the only safe 
criterion and guide in philosophy as well as in life. 
The change which came over him when the real 
vital power of Christianity began to develop itself 
in his soul, is aptly described by himself as such 
a change as a man whois colour-blind might 
experience when he had his visual faculties com- 
pletely restored. The Christianity of young Liy- 
ingstone did not let him'rest content with feeling 
that he was saved himself; but, as true Christian 
principle ever does, kindled “in him a zealous 
desire to be of some use to others. His thoughts 
were first directed to China, and, with a view to 
render the probabilities of suceess the greater, he 
set himself down to master the science of medi- 
cine. He had but little spare time for this, and 
his study had to be chiefly carried on during 
business hours. He used to place his book upon 
the side of the spinning-jenny, look at each sentence 
hastily, and commit it to memory, by repeating it 
while he proceeded with his work. Acting under 
advice, when he felt himself tolerably fitted for 
the work, he placed himself under the London Mis- 
sionary Society, instead of going independently 
to China as he had purposed; his selection of that 
_ society being determined, as he says, because it 
“sends neither Episcopacy, nor Presbyterianism, 
nor Independency, but the Gospel of Christ to 
the heathen.” As it was not thought likely that 
even the attractiveness of a knowledge of the 
healing powers of medicine would be likely to 
succeed in obtaining an entrance for Livingstone 
into China, whose ports were at this time closed 
against all European entrance by the unfortunate 
opium war, then at its height, he determined 
upon Africa as the scene of his Christian enter- 








prise, and embarked for Cape Town in 1840, where 
he arrived after a voyage of three months. The 
first four years of his missionary life were spent 
in the Bechuana country, at the Kuruman Mission 
Station, where Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Moffat were 
labouring to spread the knowledge of Christ's 
Gospel amongst the African tribes. 

The most important adventure which Living. 
stone met with here, we cannot better record 
than in his own words. “This oasis,” he writes, 
“became doubly interesting to me, for something 
like a practical exposition of the text, Mark x, 29: 
for, after nearly four years of African life as 
bachelor, I screwed up courage to put a question 
beneath one of the fruit-trees, the result of which 
was, that in 1844 I became united in marriage to 
Mr. Moffat’s eldest daughter Mary, who had been 
born in the country, was expert in household 
matters, was always the best spoke in the wheel, 
and afterwards endured more than some who 
have written large books of travel.” 

On Dr. Livingstone’s return to England in 1861, 
he published an account of his first missionary 
work. The success of that volume, so deeply 
interesting to geographers, and all who take an 
interest in the progress of the Christian religion 
amongst the heathen, is too fresh in the memory 
of our readers to need to be more than merely 
recalled. , 

From 1845 to 1849 Livingstone laboured as a 
missionary at Kolobeng ; and on the 1st of June, 
1849, he set out upon his first journey of dis- 
covery. He had determined to penetrate as far 
as possible into the interior of Africa, where as 
yet Europeans had not ventured, ard which was 
known as a land interspersed .with numerous 
waters, probably of vast importance to geo- 
graphers and traders, only by the dubious re- 
ports which natives had given of it. The object 
of the expedition was to reach the lake Ngami, 
which had-never yet been visited by any travel- 
ler; and the plan adopted by Livingstone was to 
endeavour to attain this point by going round the 
desert, instead of crossing it, as various travellers 
had attempted; and this enterprise was completely 
successful when, on the 1st of August, Living- 
stone and his party stood, the first Europeans 
who ever did so, on the north-east bank of the 
Ngami. It had been hoped that this lake with its 
tributary rivers might have been available as 4 
highway for commerce; but its apparent shallow- 
ness disappointed this expectation. 

In the following year Livingstone accompanied 
by Mr. Oswald, who, with Mr. Murray, had been 
his companion in his first voyage of investigation, 
set out upon another journey in a north-easterly 
direction. His persevering efforts were again 
crowned with success, by the discovery of the 
great river Zambesi, now so well known to every 
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one interested in geography; but up to this time 
the existence of this splendid river in the centre 
of the continent had never been suspected by any 
traveller. Four years more were spent by the 
renowned and indefatigable traveller in pushing 
still further the investigations which the discovery 
of this river suggested; and having added vastly 
to our knowledge of the interior of Africa, in 1856 
he returned to England, whither the fame of his 
bravery and courage had preceded him. The gold 
medals of the Geographical Societies of London 
and Paris were unanimously voted him, and the 
honorary degrees of LL.D. and D.C.L. respectively 
conferred upon him by our national universities, 
in recognition of his great services to Christianity 
and science. 

While we write these lines there is a very 
miversal belief that the last journey of explora- 
tion, in which Livingstone set out a few years ago, 
has proved fatal. The only account which we 
have as yet of the mode in which this illustrious 
tan met his death, is from one of his escort 
who escaped, and on whom implicit reliance can 
scarcely be placed; but other circumstances having 
transpired from other sources since, which tend 
to confirm some of the statements of the man 
Moosa, who was head of the Johanna men in 
Livingstone’s party, we are, while hoping against 
hope, compelled reluctantly to accept the general 
statement of Livingstone’s murder, which the 
consul, Dr. Kirk, has forwarded:— 

“About 9 am.,” writes Dr. Kirk to Sir R. 
Murchison, “in the morning’s march, they found 
themselves traversing a plain country covered 
with grass as high as a man’s waist, and 
abounding in low byshes with forest-trees and 
dense wood at intervals, such, indeed, as is seen a 
little further south, where the country is known. 
Livingstone led the way, having next to him, as 
usual, the Zambesi boys and the Bombay educated 
Africans, while Moosa, the head of the Johanna 
men, drew up the rear. As Moosa is our only 
authority for what happened at this time, I may 
state that he was about fifty yards behind Dr. 
Livingstone when the boys passed the word from 
the Doctor in front that the Mavite were seen a 
little distance off. On this he ran forward, having 
with him his loaded rifle. When he had reached 
within ten paces of Dr. Livingstone, the Mavite 
were near and charging, their heads dressed with 
feathers visible above the large Caffre shields of 
ox-hide. Their arms were spears and battle-axes. 
On seeing Dr. Livingstone and his boys with 
levelled muskets, they checked their charge for a 
moment, and came on with a hissing sound when 





they found they were not fired on. Dr. Living- 
stone then shot the foremost man; he dropped 
dead ; the others fired, and, as the smoke cleared 
away, Moosa saw three men facing Dr. Living- 
stone. Moosa was at this time standing behind a 
tree, in order to fire. Seeing the Mavite suddenly 
so close, he appears to have been panic-stricken. 
Dr. Livingstone had emptied his gun, and was 
endeavouring to reload, when faced by these three 
Mavite, who cut him down with a blow from a 
battle-axe which severed the neck-bone, so that 
the head dropped forward and he fell instantly. 
What happened on the field after this is unknown, 
Moosa ran off, and having been behind probably 
was unseen, while the Mavite attacked those who 
were with the Doctor and had fired. 

“Moosa in his’ flight met his men; they had 
already heard the firing a little way in front, and 
were prepared to throw down their loads and 
make off. This they now did, and ran to a dis- 
tance, where they hid themselves in the bush. 
Near sunset they came out; and, desirous of 
seeing if any of the loads still remained, they 
stealthily approached the place. Finding nothing 
where they had thrown them down, and seeing no 
one, they became bolder, and cautiously advanced, 
when they saw Dr. Livingstone’s body stripped of 
all but the trousers, and presenting one wound in 
the back of the neck. They scraped a hole in 
the soil, and placed the body there, covering it 
over with earth. They did not stay longer; near 
Livingstone’s corpse, were the bodies of two of the 
boys, which they recognised in the dim light by 
the ragged trousers still on them. The corpses 
of two Mavite lay near, it might be twenty yards 
off, their shields by their sides, but spears and 
axes had been carried off. Nothing remained to 
bring away, the Mavite had taken all; the nine 
Johanna men who have come back saw two boys 
dead. One Johanna man and all the Bombay 
and Zambesi boys are missing; and there is little 
chance that any one of them ever returns, taking 
as truth the statements solemniy made by the 
Johanna man and his eight companions, who all 
declare that, although, with the exception of 
Moosa, none saw Dr. Livingstone fall, yet they 
assisted afterwards in depositing the body in its 
shallow grave.” 

Whether, as we fear, he has thus fallen in har- 
ness, and, as it were, on the eve of another great 
victory: or whether he returns to explain away 
the mendacity which has invented for him a 
martyrdom, the name of David Livingstone will 
stand out for ever luminous in the roll of Chris- 
tian missionary enterprise. 
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“ROUND THE COURT.” 


BY A RENT-COLLECTOR. 


MOURNING FLOWERS. 
NE of the top rooms in No. 4 was 
occupied by a maker of mourning 
flowers. The ghastliness of these 
miserable mockeries of the gayest 
things in the world struck me for the 
first time, as I stood at her little table and in- 
spected her work. I thought I had seldom seen 
a more melancholy occupation, and when I looked 
in the face of the widow, it struck me that I had 
seldom seen a more melancholy face. 
I knew nothing about her, except that she was 
a widow, that she supported herself by her trade, 
and that she had three children, two boys at work 
in the neighbourhood, and a little girl who made 
flowers along with her. She was very silent, and 
evidently in feeble health. The little girl, too, 
looked thin and pale. I was interested in them, 
and in their work, and learned some of its details 
as I watched, for a few moments at a time, the 
long, white fingers of the girl rapidly stringing 
the dismal petals on their threads of wire, or 
twirling the wires together and winding the stalk. 
Mourning flowers are made for the most part in 
the homes of the workers, the only capital required 
being a pair of scissors, some clippings of crape, 
and some thread and wire. The widow and her 
child had to work late and early to ensure a living, 
but their work was pretty regular. Finer flowers 
have their special seasons, and those who make 
them must work while they may. They are busy 
from February to the end of May, and from Sep- 
tember to the close of the year, and must remain 
‘almost idle during the other four months. They 
cannot make stock, because there is no knowing 
what flower may be the favourite next. If they 
made lilies, roses alone might be in vogue; and if 
they manufactured daisies, ladies might prefer 
‘dandelions for anything that could be predicted to 
the contrary. But the mourning flowers had few 
fluctuations. It might Le said of them that they 
had all seasons for their own, as was said of that 
death of which they were the growth. Violets, 
too, were perennial, and these the widow and her 
child made in endless bunches, getting the ma- 
terial given out to them by the large dealers. 
The work tried the eyes sorely, especially in the 
winter months when it had to be done by candle- 
light. The mother wore glasses, and the girl’s 
eyes looked red and weak. She was quite a 
curiosity, that little girlk What was melancholy 
in the mother, appeared in her under the form of 
a preternatural gravity. It would, I felt, have 
been a kind of insult to greet that child witha 
jest. ; 
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It was a hot midsummer day, bright and breath. 
less ;—such a day as determines the well-to-do 
Londoner, long meditating the relative attrac. 
tions of Ramsgate or Margate, Herne Bay, Broad. 
stairs, or Brighton, to fix at once on the locality 
of his retreat. It was a day made for— 


‘* Soft slumberings in the open eye of Heaven, 
And all the listless joy of summer shades.” 


The pavement was like the floor of an oven. Men 
and women who had to tread these pavements, 
hopeless of any retreat save the last, when the 
green sward would stretch above instead of be- 
neath them, craved for something “to put a bit of 
life into them,” for the water was seething in the 
cisterns, and the air stagnating in the streets. 
Dismal as the poor quarters of London are in the 
winter season, they are far more dismal, to my 
thinking, in summer. The contrast between the 
brightness of the season and the squalor of the 
scene is intense. The houses look smaller and 
dingier in the higher, clearer air. The cast-off 
garments look more faded and torn. The food 
appears, and is, staler and more disgusting—the 
butter and bacon in a melting mood, the vegeta- 
bles half decayed, the sight and smell of the 
cooked meat intolerable. The people, too, look 
more worn and weary, more disreputable and de- 
pressed, more unwashed and unslept—altogether, 
more hopelessly unhappy, than in winter. I have 
noticed already how the children creep about in 
the sunshine, and seem to sicken in it. Sickness 
here is like the mourning flowers, never out of 
season; but among the little children of the courts 
and alleys it is most in season in the summer- 
time, the time in which all other things revel and 
rejoice. At such a time it is sad that they should 
pine and die. ‘The winter brings to them its 
coughs and colds, and the spring its debility ; but 
the fatal fever, and the still more fatal dysentery, 
wait for summer. Then the deadly infiuences of 
impure air and impure water, and unwholesome 
food, are in their highest force, and tell fearfully on 
the lives of the little ones. 

More than one little coffin had already been 
carried out of the court, and there, in the broad 
sunshine of the midsummer day, stood at the 
entrance the shabby black hearse of varnished 
wood, looking more shabby and more miserable, 
like everything else about there, in the glow. 

A coffin was being carried out by the under 
takers, and this time it was not a baby’s coffin. I 
stood aside to let it pass. The room from which 
it had been brought was that of the widow, and I 
had little doubt that it was she who filled it 
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though I had seen her at her -work the week 
before. 

I went straight to her room at the top of the 
house, and, finding the door unclosed, entered 
without further ceremony. It was a strange 
scene I encountered there. Two boys and the 
little girl stood in the middle of the floor, and the 
girl was engaged in pinning a bit of crape round 
the cap of the youngest boy. They were very 
small, delicate-looking children, all three. Ilooked 
about for friend or neighbour, who might be help- 
ing the orphans, by making the last sad arrange- 
ments for them; but there was no one to be seen. 
In a little, the eldest of the small boys turned 
round, cap in hand, and seeing a stranger, said, 
simply : ‘‘ Mother’s dead.” 

“Tam sorry for that, my little man,” I answered. 
“I hope you have got some friends here.” 

- “We haven’t got no friends,” said the little lad, 
in a matter-of-fact tone, and not in the least to 
excite commiseration. 

“You’ve got some one to help you, have you 
not?” I asked. 

The boy shook his head. 

“Mother sent me for Nurse Adams when she 
was took very bad,” put in the girl, having taken 
the last pin out of her mouth, “and she stopped 
and laid her out.” 

“ And where is Nurse Adams now P” I ventured 
to inquire. 

“A laying of somebody else out,” she answered, 
with an awful gravity, in which there was nothing 
whatever of emotion. 

“And what do you mean to do?” I said to the 
boy. 

He did not seem to comprehend to what the 
question referred. 

The girl took up the answer, by saying, promptly, 


“You'll let us have the room for the same rent?” |, 


“But whom do you mean to live with?” I 
asked. 

“We mean to live with one another,” replied 
the boy. 

“And who will be responsible for the rent ?” I 
said, in mingled curiosity and wonder. 

“Don’t you be afeared, I'll pay it,” replied the 
boy, proudly. 
'“ And how old are you?” 
““Tm twelve.” 
*“ And how long have you been at work ?” 
'“Three years,” he answered, and I can make 
six shillings a-week, and Charley’—pointing to 
the younger boy—“ iis ten, and he can make three 
shillings; but I can’t stay any longer. I’ve 
stopped at home to-day to bury mother, and 
they’re a-waiting for us.” 

The two boys were going to the funeral, but, for 
some reason connected with scanty purse and still 
scantier wardrobe, the little girl was to stay at home. 








I stepped out into the street with the children, 
and saw them mounted on the body of the wooden 
hearse, behind the driver’s seat, and driven away 
by the shabby undertakers. 

I felt puzzled as to whether I should return to 
the other child left behind so forlornly, or send 
some kindly workman’s wife to help and comfort 
her. I resolved to return first and see what I 
could make of her. I expected to find her crying, 
now that the great effort of sending away the 
funeral was over. But no. She was sitting, 
apparently thinking, with great composure. 

“You'll want the money, I suppose,” she said, 
rising on seeing me re-enter. “ Mother left it all 
right.” 

“There is no need for you to pay the rent this 
week,” I answered. “ You must tell me how you 
are going to live. How are you to pay for the 
funeral ?” I added, seeing it was best to descend 
to particulars. 

“Mother had the money laid up along with her 
grave-clothes. I’ve known where to find it when 
it was wanted this long time,” said the child, “only 
we'll be rather put to it this week, for we’re all off 
work, you see.” 

“ And what are you going to work at?” I asked. 

“T’'ll carry on mother’s business, and keep the 
house,” she replied. 

T looked down at the little creature. “How long 
have you been learning the business then ?” 

“T’ve been at it six years,” she said, loftily, as 
if scorning the idea of being a learner; “I am older 
than my brothers. I am fourteen.” 

It was said with the air of forty, and a sigh of 
responsibility ; and she did not look more than 
twelve. 

“But you can’t do everything—wash, and cook 
the dinners, for example, and carry on the business 
too,” I objected. 

“Oh, we won’t want any dinners,” she answered. 
“ Mother and I had no time to cook them. We'll 
have supper. It saves the daylight, that does, and: 
anything will do for me in the middle of the 
day.” 

“But your brothers, where do they get 
dinner P” 

“They get it at the shop. They has potatoes 
and pudding—peas pudding or baked plum—for a 
penny ha’penny, or sometimes twopence. If they 
pay twopence, they may sit down and have some 
gravy. I have bread and butter, and sometimes a 
saveloy.” 

She held out the two shillings; buat I put it 
back, not without misgiving lest I should touch 
the young though hardy plant of independenee 
with the blight of almsgiving. 

“Tf you had left I should have lost a week, you 
know, and as you are like new tenants, you shall 
begin payment next week.” 
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I said this in as business-like a tone as I could 
muster, and in as business-like a fashion it was 
accepted. Perhaps she thought it was a bribe to 
retain so responsible a housekeeper. I had de- 
termined to keep my eye upon this strange little 
household, and doing so I could see that it went 
on to admiration. 

“You are very busy,” I said one day as she 
looked up at me froma heap of work before her. 
She had on her mother’s spectacles, and looked 
more preternaturally grave than ever. 

“Well, yes; and I can’t make out what’s come 
to my eyes, they’re so. bad. 
spectacles, and that made them easy for a while; 
but now they’re getting worse than ever. It’s 
the black that does it,” she concluded, oracularly. 

“I have no doubt the spectacles. have made 
them worse,” I said. “They are not fit for such 
young eyes as yours.” 

On examination of the spectacles, I knew this 
was so, and easily made her understand how 


I have mother’s: 








really hurtful they were. I promised to send her 
a cooling wash, -adding, “The ,only thing they 
want is more rest.” 

“And that’s just what they can’t have,” she 
replied. ‘I’ve been thinking,” she went on, * of 
going out to work. I could soon make more at 
that, and not have to work so hard either; but 
then the house wouldn’t be so comfortable like, 
and I wouldn’t be here when Charley and Jem 
come home. Mother thought o’ that, and she 
told us to stick together.” 

In their long, lonely hours of work the mother 
had made a confidential companion of her thought- 
ful little girl. had made her the sharer of all her 
anxigties, and cares, and plans for the future; and 
had depended upon her to keep the little house. 
hold together when she would be with them no 
more. 

“Mother told us to stick together,” she re. 
peated, “and mother was right. Boys is bad to 
manage when once they’re let on the loose.” 








THE BURDEN OF 


QHE river with hasty steps went down, 
Down to the waiting sea ; 

And bare on its breast, by field and town, 

A branch of the autumn, barked and 





brown, 
Which floated on, and would not drown, 
But was dead as it dead could be. 


The bird could not sing it to life again, 

The sun could not give it heat; 
But it tossed and twirled like a thing in pain, 
And shivered and shrank from the chilling rain, 
And seemed to bear the brand of Cain, 

And the curse of his wandering feet. 


The river with saddened steps went down; 
Down to the moaning sea’; 
And it bore away, through the. careless town, 


THE RIVER. 


Something at rest in a draggled gown: 
Did it swoon, or sleep, or slowly drown, 
That it moved so noiselessly ? 


The bird flew far on a frightened wing, 
The sun could not see the face ; 
The waves would not keep so ghast:a thing; 
And lifted their white arms high to fling 
That shapeless death on the sand, and wring 
Their hands of that dark disgrace. 


The spring time decks the tree once more, 
And it forgets its woe; 

But who brings thee from that distant shore 

To the wounded soul that, stricken sore, 

Looks out in vain from the lonely ‘door, 

Till the heart is cold and the head is hoar, 





And the river stays its flow ? 5.8. We 








OUR KNOWLEDGE 


WEN order to determine anything with 
| certainty as to the ability of the human 
i mind to conceive the Infinite, it is 
necessary to fix the exact meaning to 
~ be attached to the term “infinite,” 





+ and-this for the very reason which might seem 


to render the inquiry unnecessary, namely, the 
common use of the epithet as applied to God. It 
is generally with regard to unfamiliar terms that 
exact definitions are least requisite, as the very fact 
of their. being unusual rouses the mind of the 
hearer to discover their precise meaning,’ and this 





OF THE INFINITE. 


meaning it carries with it through all the subse- 
quent processes of any chain of reasoning. It is 
otherwise with respect to a familiar epithet: ap- 
plied to an object seemingly well known. In this 
case the mind of the hearer is apt to rest con- 
tented with a confused and vague notion of the 
precise meaning of the term employed, and this 
not unfrequently occurs with words which, from 
their common use, have several different meanings 
attached to them. 

There are two theories with regard to the In- 
finite. There is, on the one hand, the transcendental 
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notion of the German philosophers, which regards | ceive” and “conception.” In the writings of 
the infinite as one vast positive conception, | those who deny the ability of the human mind to 
which must be grasped by the human mind as a | “conceive” the Infinite, the word conceive bears 
whole, in and by itself; not presented in partial | a strictly defined and philosophical meaning. Ac- 
yiews, but complete in its own vastness; trans- | cording to them, to conceive any object, it must 
cendent, all embracing, yet a positive conception, | be capable of being viewed as a single whole; of 
and to be thought of as such. On the other hand, | being viewed in its entirety, with no part beyond 
there is the view of Locke and his followers, ac- | it; believed in, perhaps, but not grasped in that 
cording to which our idea of infinity is partly | single act of positive thought. The object con- 
positive and partly negative. To take an example: | ceived must be all present in the one mental 
Our idea of the infinity of space is made up of two act: whatever belonging to the notion is not then 
different parts. So much space as the mind can | present to the mind is not at the moment con- 
take a view of at once, is so far clear, and a positive | ceived hy it. It will be manifest from these re- 
conception; “but the infinite is still greater. | marks that to conceive anything is very different 
First, then, the idea of so much is Positive and | from being persuaded of its existence. Yet, in 
clear. Secondly, the idea of greater is also clear, | | popular language, the two. are constantly con- 
but it is a comparative idea—viz., the idea of so | founded, and the confusion has affected the 
much greater as cannot be comprehended, and | whole subject of our present consideration. Some, 
this is plainly negative, and not positive.”* There | when they find it stated that man cannot conceive 
are, according to this view, in all our ideas of} the Infinite, at once conclude that its existence 
infinity, two parts—a positive part,‘and a nega-/for us is thereby denied; as if it-were stated 
tive, relative, or comparative part, the latter de- | that we have no notion whatever about it; as if 
rived from the power which the mind has of | man cannot believe in the existence of that which 
continually enlarging its positive idea, and from | | he is unable to conceive; as if he cannot be per- 
its consciousness that it can continue this addi- | suaded of the reality of that which he is unable to 
tion for ever, without reaching an end. And here | grasp in its totality in a single act of positive 
must be noticed a useful distinction laid down by | thought. 

Locke, which seems to go to the root of the} One example may suffice to show the confusion 
whole matter, Whilst showing how in this way | which is caused by neglecting to make the distinc- 
we get the relative idea of the infinity—e.g., of | tion justlaid down. “If God is inconceivable,” says 
space—he denies that we can have any positive | Mr. Goldwin Smith, in his “ Rational Theology,” 
idea of space infinite: we have an idea of the | “I fail to apprehend how we can believe in him; 
infinity of space, but we have no positive idea of | my mind, though conjured in the name of ‘duty,’ 
an.infinite space. We grasp in thought as much | is unable to present to itself the existence of any- 
as we please, yet we know that it can be in-| thing of which I have no conception.” To have no 
creased by further additions; nor can we ever conception of the Deity is thought by this writer 
arrive at an idea so great that nothing more can | equivalent to having no notion at all about him; 
be added to it in thought. Of all that lies beyond | and if so, the assertion that we consequently cannot 
the amount which we can positively conceive in | believe in him, amounts to a flat truism, for of 
an act of thought, we possess only a relative or | course we cannot believe in that of which we have 
negative notion. Yet, though it is called relative |no knowledge. But no writer ever propounded 
or negative, we are not the less really convinced | such a sentiment concerning the Deity; certainly © 
of its existence. Through the trackless fields of no writer of modern times. Even though we 
its immensity we may travel on in thought, but | should call our idea of the Deity “negative,” this 
end there is none that we can find, limit there is | would not leave us destitute of all knowledge about 
none that we can conceive. In any single act of him. To know a thing by negatives is, after all, 
thought we grasp but a portion of the infinity, the “not equivalent to knowing nothing about it. To 
rest we know only by its relation to this; but in know that a Being is not finite, not imperfect, not 
this way we do know something of it, Relative | evil, is to. knowa good deal about him, even though 
knowledge is not the same as no knowledge; | we are not able to grasp all his infinity, all his 
neither is what is called (though injudiciously) perfection, or all his goodness. Knowledge by 
negative thinking synonymous with complete | negatives involves a corresponding amount of 
ignorance, as some have supposed. | positive knowledge. So far as we know a Being not 

There are some other terms, also, from neglecting | to be imperfect, so far we know him éo be perfect; 

to discriminate the exact meanings of which, the | though it does not follow that we know all his 
consideration of this subject has “been much per- | perfection. And so with all other negatives. Every 
plexed in the discussions of recent times, The | | one of man’s faculties of knowledge may exercise 
most important of these are the terms “con- | itself to the utmost of its capacity in trying to 
* Locke’s “Essay,” Book IL, chap, xvii., seo. 15. comprehend the nature of the Supreme, and though 
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they will find such knowledge too wonderful and 
excellent for them, so that they cannot attain it, 
yet they are baffled, not to the extent of being 
unable to grasp any, but of being able to grasp the 
whole. Surely man’s capacities of knowledge may 
be filled to the utmost, whilst other knowledge yet 
remains beyond their reach; his power of con- 
ception may be satisfied to the full, whilst the 
inconceivable infinite still stretches far off in the 
illimitable distance; the finite vessel may be filled 
to repletion, though there is sufficient to fill ten 
thousand such besides. 

Against this doctrine many objections have been 
urged. One writer* thinks it amounts to “ abject 
intellectual denudation,” and to be both “ depres- 
sing and prostrating” in its effects. But surely it 
is no intellectual denudation to prove to man the in- 
ability of his faculties to comprehend the Absolute 
and the Infinite—what were never intended to be 
the sphere of operation for those faculties. It is 
no depreciation of our mental powers to prove 
their fitness for that alone for which they were 
intended, and their impotence to soar into the 
illimitable regions of infinity; nor can it justly 
be deemed a “prostration” for them to cease 
their vain endeavours after: knowledge placed 
beyond their grasp, and having no necessary bear- 
ing on their present interests. If we take the 
definition of religion, given by a distinguished 
writer (and it seems to be an unobjectionable 
one), we may see more clearly the truth of this. 
“As a science,” says Sir James Stephen, “ reli- 
gion consists in the knowledge of the relations 
‘between God and man; as a living principle, 
in the exercise of the corresponding affections ; 
as a rule of duty, in the performance of the 
actions which those affections prescribe.” The 
science of. religion, as here stated, consists in 
“the knowledge of the relations between God and 
man.” Now, to know the true character of the 
relations, it is by no means necessary to know the 
exact nature of each of the things related, except 
so far forth as they are related. Now God is 
cognisable by man so far forth as he is related to 
each individual man—i.e. as his Maker, his con- 
stant Preserver, and his righteous Ruler, though 
he is not conceivable as the Creator of all things, 
and the infinitely perfect moral Governor of the 
* Young, ‘‘ Province of Reason.” 











universe. We may know, then, enough of thé 
nature of the Deity for all the practical purposes 
of life, and enough to satisfy all the requirements 
of religion; and to seek for more is as vain as it 
is presumptuous. This is well stated by Arch. 
bishop Whately :—* What the Scriptures are con- 
cerned with is, not the philosophy of the humar 
mind in itself; nor yet the philosophy of the 
Divine nature in itself, but that which is properly 
religion—the relation and connection of the two 
things: what God is to us: what he has done 
and will do for us; and what we are to be and 
to do in regard to him.” * 

Much is talked of the dreary and gloomy feeling 
which a belief in the inconceivability of the Deity 
will produce in the minds of those who receive it; 
but this chilling feeling need by no means exist in 
the minds of those who give their assent to the 
doctrine that the Deity is, in the fulness of his 
own essential nature, beyond the grasp of man’s 
faculties. His goodness, his long-suffering, his 
tender mercy, and each other of his glorious attri- 
butes, extends itself to us, all-beneficent in their 
kind, heavenly in their origin, and all-radiant with 
celestial glory. These man experiences, and is in 
contact with, though he cannot conceive their in- 
finity. Under finite symbols, God has revealed 
himself to us; and these finite symbols are not 
unreal, they are not delusive, they are not false; 
but they are and must be inadequate to represent 
the essential infinity of the existing realities which 
they make dimly known; and Revelation itself 
more than once proclaims its own inadequacy to 
represent their surpassing excellence. Man can 
then enjoy and realise the presence of the Deity, 
bask in the sunshine of his infinite attributes, and 
live in vital union with them; at the same time 
that he feels deeply how very unworthy is the best 
conception that he can form of them, and how 
little, how very little, he can know of them as they 
exist in all their infinity in the infinite nature of 
God. Each advance in faith will enable him to 
realise more and more their presence; but still he 
feels that he never can know them as they are— 
he cannot conceive God as he is, until “this 
mortal shall have put on immortality,” until he 
“awakes up after his likeness.” Then shall he 
“see him as he is.” 

* “Sermons.” Third edition, p. 56. 








PICTURES. 


TINY stream, 
Basking in sunlight, luminous as glass: 


os A child a-dream, 


Beside its margin, stretched upon the grass. 


The stream flings back to heaven the pictured sky, 
Flecked with the clouds that glitter as they fly; 


While through the hyaline, on quivering wings, 
The lark sings joyous, soaring as he sings. 


The child in slumber sees a heaven as fair, 
Chequered with fancies like the clouds in air ; 
And music, rapturous as the skylark’s strain, 
Trills through his little heart and fills his brain. 
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“(A stream flows on, 
Glittering, though broken, on its pleasant way.’—p. 7 
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m1, 
A stream flows on, 
Glittering, though broken, on its pleasant way : 
A stripling grown 
Sports in the meadow with his mates a-play. 


The stream, through pendent boughs and murmuring 
reeds, 

Ripples and struggles, singing as it speeds; 

Sparkling, it leaps adown the opposing rock, 

And breaks in laughter, freshened by the shock. 


The stripling in his strength exultant vies 

With vieing mates to gain the hard-fought prize, 
Flings his young heart and limbs, with reckless glee, 
Into the game, and gains the victory. 


IIl. 
A river wide 
Flows by a regal city to the sea: 
A map, in pride 
Ot manhood, paces down the marble quay. 


The river bears upon its breast a throng 

Of life and toil, and wealth and power along, 
A mighty artery, whence unceasingly 

A nation’s life-blood pulses to the sea. 





The man is plunged in thought, his brains resolve 
Problems that nations’ destinies involve: 

His subtle genius to a thought gives birth, 
Potent to revolutionise the earth, 


Iv. 
A river spreads 
Its widening waters over shoal and strand: 
An old man treads 
With slow and feeble feet the yellow sand. 


The river flows, with all its precious freight, 
Into the ocean, fathomless and great, 

Graving on headland sheer, or sand-plain wide, 
Furrows that mark its struggle with the tide. 


The man is seen no more—within the deeps, 
Unknown and fathomless, in peace he sleeps ; 
Graves on the age marks of a noble strife, 
Footprints deep-trodden on the strand of life. 


The tiny stream, the full and lordly river, 
Mingles with ocean, and is lost for ever : 
Child, stripling, man—a nobler life is given, 
To sleep in Christ and rise again in heaven. 
JoHN Francis WALLER. 








THE HALF-SISTERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DEEPDALE VICARAGE,”’ “MARK WARREN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER L. 
=. KINGSTON”—the words were spoken 
) hurriedly—“ I have a request to make.” 

He was surprised at such an appeal 
by) from Mrs. Hector Chillingham, more 

=" surprised than he had ever been in his 
life; his face wane it, for she said, in the same 
hurried tone— 

“T am ill—dying, and ‘without afriend! You will 
come and see me!” and she named the hotel to 
which she and her husband, were going. 

There was no time to say more. Mr. Chillingham 
had returned. — 

“Come, Rachel! do you mean to stay there all 
night ?” 

He spoke impatiently, and seemed annoyed that 
she had not followed him. The poor woman 
appeared unable to move. 

“Come, you must make haste; the cab is waiting. 
Good evening, Mr. Kingston.” 

“ Good evening,” replied Alfred Kingston, mechani- 
cally. And they left him standing on the platform, 
like a person in a trance. 

“Now, Rachel, it will not do to give way, 







” 


said 


Mr. Chillingham, in a tone of authority; “you must 
bear up to the end.” 

“Yes, oh, yes; to the end! to the end!” repeated 
she, wearily. 

He looked at her; perhaps the ghastly haggard- 
ness of her face alarmed even him, He assisted her 








into the cab with more kindness and attention than 
were usual with him. 

“There,” said he, soothingly ; “we shall soon be 
at the hotel. I will’ask for a quiet room, and you 
shall have tea; and get a little rest. Poor Rachel! 
poor woman !” 

“Rest! yes, I want rest,” repeated she, in the 
same weary tone. “Does it not say somewhere— 
I forget where; my head is so dreadful!” and she 
again pressed her hand to her: forehead—“ does it 
not say somewhere, ‘The wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest?? “ Where is it, Hector?” 

“ Hush, Rachel—hush! you must not talk in that 
way,” said he, hurriedly, 

“Because I want rest—I nk rest,” murmured 
she, in the same wandering tone. 

He looked at her again; then’ he put out his head, 
and told the man to drive faster. He began to fear 
that his wife was very ill indeed. 

It was the middle of the season, arid Dover was full 
to excess. The hotel was so crowded ‘that it was 
with difficulty Mr. Chillingham could procure a room 
for the few hours he had to wait for the sailing of 
the packet. While he made his arrangements, Mrs. 
Chillingham sat in the cab. She had rather wait 
there, she said, than anywhere; she had not to wait 
long. Very soon her husband returned. 

“Now, Rachel, you shall have tea in a couple of 
minutes,” said he, cheerfully, “and a sea-view into 
the bargain. Come!” 
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It was evident he wished to encourage her, and to 
get her back to some of her old hardihood; but, 
alas! she was long past that! He had to support 
her up the stairs into the room appointed for 
them; and the air of utter prostration with which 
she threw herself on the little horse-hair sofa, did 
not bode much good to the success of their nocturnal 
voyage. 

“But then the sea-air may revive her; at any 
rate, she must go,” thought Mr. Hector Chillingham. 
She must go, he had almost said, dead or alive ! 

He was very kind to her; he borrowed a softer 
cushion, and put it under her head; he made her a 
cup of tea, and brought it to her. 

“Come, my dear, this will do you good; try to 
drink it.” 

“Oh, Hector! do not ask me to move,” said she, 
imploringly ; “I cannot. My head! my head!” 

A grave look canre into his face; yet it never 
eecurred to him otherwise than that they must go. 
He had a dangerous track behind him, down which 
enemies might swoop upon him any moment; or 
rather I should say, victims. These were the men 
and women whom he bad ruined by this great failure 
of his, whose homes would crash up with his crash; 
and he was afraid, too, of what Mr. Westbury might 
do. The law threatened him; every moment he 
stayed in his own country was fraught with danger. 
Come what might, he must get away with the packet 
now lying at the pier-head waiting for the tide. 
Yes; come what might! 

He hoped his wife would be better. She would 
have time for rest and sleep; and sleep, he thought, 
was a sovereign cure. Oh, yes, she would soon 
revive. She was a woman of iron constitution, and 
wonderful nerve; she would revive, and they could 
set sail together, and put the sea between them and 
their pursuers. 

But she could not sleep. Oh, no! sleep does not 
come to a brain distracted and tortured as hers was. 
She had intervals of quiet, when she fell into a kind 
of stupor, but no sleep. 

He began to grow uneasy. The summer twilight 
was fast deepening into night; midnight would soon 
be here, and what then ? 

“T wish you would try and take something, Rachel, 
just to give you strength for the journey. I have 
ordered the cab to be here at half-past eleven; I 
thought you could not walk.” 

“Oh, no! I cannot walk!” 

*What will you have, my dear? Do, for my sake, 
try to rouse yourself.” 

She made an attempt to rise; she struggled to 
a sitting posture, holding her head with her hands. 
Her forehead was burning with heat, her hands 
cold as death. 

“TI am afraid you are yery ill, Rachel,” said he, 
anxiously, 

“Tam ill enough to die. I think I shall die!” 

“No, no!” and a look of alarm came into his 
face; “it is only a severe headache. If you tried 
to sleep——” 





«But I cannot; I could not sleep if it were to save 
my life!” 

“Merciful Heaven! what is to become of us?” 
exclaimed he, in a tone of despair, 

She looked up at him. “Come here, Hector, and 
sit down by me; I want to talk to you.. You are not 
going yet?” 

“Not for half an hour, my dear.” 

“TI want to say something. Let me hold your 
hand, Hector. You must leave me behind,” 

“Leave you behind! Never, Rachel, never. Why, 
you will be well again to-morrow,” said he, in a tone 
of encouragement. 

“Oh, no! I shall be worse to-morrow; I am going 
to be very ill indeed. You cannot stay with me; it 
would be most disastrous for both of us.” 

“ Not stay with you, Rachel?” 

“No; you need not force me to say what would 
happen if you did.” 

He knew but too well what it was she meant. 

“Oh, no!” repeated she, with vehemence; “you 
must go—you must go. I will not keep you a moment 
longer than I can help. I only want,” and she slid 
down upon her knees before him, “to ask you to 
forgive. Oh, Hector, forgive me!’ and she held up 
her trembling hands in an attitude of entreaty. 

He raised her in his arms. “ Rachel, my poor wife, 
do not kneel to me, We had better, both of us, 
kneel to God.” 

* But I tempted you. You would not have done it 
but for me. I was your evil genius. I have been 
your ruin,” 

“My dear,” and he kissed her forehead, “I have 
been full as guilty as you. And now quiet yourself ; 
strive to be more composed. Hak! that is the clock.” 

They counted the strokes one by one. It was 
eleven—one hour of midnight. 

“‘Hector”—she had riser, and they were sitting 
side by side—‘it is a sad ending we have come to. 
We deserve it; but no matter, I was not going to 
waste our timein that. You must leave me behind.” 

“Rachel, how canI? It would be heartless, cruel, 
unmanly !” ‘ 

“Ah, no!” and she fell back with a groan. So 
pallid she looked, that, fora moment, he could almost 
think she was about to breathe her last. 

“Lay me down, Hector, there—my head on the 
pillow. Oh, you must go! Go, go!” 

He hesitated: Before him were two evils. Which 
should he encounter? Should he stay? That would 
be disgrace and punishment ;—that would be a prison 
—perhaps transportation. Should he go? Here 
was his wife—ill, perhaps dying, and abandoned. 
Yet if he delayed he were lost.’ He could write to 
her. Once over the water, he was comparatively 
safe. He could wait till she was able to join him. 
Surely he had better take the tide, and depart. Men 
would everywhere be talking of his crime. How base 
and dishonest he had been, and how he had spoiled 
the orphan. Rachel was a strong, brave woman, and 
this was a temporary illness. Her spirits would 
revive to-morrow. : 
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He had not much softness in his nature. He and 
his wife had toiled these many years together, and 
been one in purpose; but the tender link of affection 
had been impaired; they had grown cold and in- 
different to each other. But when he came to leave 
her—when he-stooped to imprint a last kiss on her 
pale forehead—then came a kind of relenting ;—then 
came memories of youthful days, ere the feelings had 
been crusted over—days when such an end as this 
had been little dreamed of. And thinking thus, for 
the first time these many years, he wept. 


aa 


CHAPTER LI. 


Tr was a still night. Gradually the noises in the 
hotel had subsided, and Mrs. Chillingham could hear 
the plash of the waves on the beach, and the striking 
of the clock in the neighbouring church. It had a 
booming sound, in the silence of the night. When it 
had ceased, she knew that her husband was about to 
depart. 

She had been lying with her face to the wall; 
now she struggled up, as she had done before, and 
sat, her hands pressed tightly to her forehead. Once 
she gave a hurried glance round. There was the 
empty chair—the deserted room. Yes, she was alone! 
her husband was gone. The packet would have 
sailed by now !—she felt sure it had. He was gone! 
gone! gons! 

There are different kinds of partings—some tender, 
some stormy, some hopeful, and with a prospect of 
joy hereafter, to recompense present tears. The 
parting between this husband and wife had but one 
element—despair! What future could either of them 
have to look to, save misery ? 

Ah, it is better to be sinned against, than to be 
the sinner! 

When Mrs. Chillingham had given that despairing 
glance, she again rested her head on her hands. It 
did not occur to her, at this moment, what she would 
have todo. Perhaps her reliance was on her husband. 
He would in some way or other provide for her. At 
any rate, she was furnished with money for the 
present ; and it was enough to think of and to en- 
dure, this pain—this agonising pain. 

She got up, and rang the bell. She must make 
some arrangement for passing the night at the hotel. 
To-morrow, she would try and get a cheap, quiet 
lodging. To-morrow! she did ndt think she could 
live until to-morrow, unless the pain should have 
abated. 

‘ She was not a woman who had fared delicately, 
or indulged in sumptuous habits. Though her house 
had been so splendid, she had preserved her simple, 
hardy habits to the last. Her splendour had been 
more for the public than for herself. But to be torn 
from it at a moment’s notice, to be plunged into 
solitude and pain, to toss to-and-fro on her comfort- 
less bed, with no one near her—no one even to offer 
her a cup of water to quench her thirst—with re- 
morseful thoughts to lash her into madness—with 
guilt on her conscience, and a black and threatening 








future to haunt and terrify her—oh! it was a terrible 
night indeed ! 

Towards morning she fell into a doze. When she 
woke, the extreme pain had abated, but she felt ag 
though she had received her death blow—as though, 
in her utter prostration, she had no power to move, 
hand or foot. She must move—it was imperative 
upon her. Her room could be had only for that ong 
night ; and the landlady had her house full to over. 
flowing, and did not care to take in sick people. She 
must move, therefore, at any cost. Besides, the noisg 
of the hotel was most distressing to her. And there 
was Mr. Kingston; if he called, she was feverishly 
anxious to see him. In her secret heart she wag 
relying on Mr. Kingston. 

It was one of those strange circumstances that 
happen sometimes. To none of her grand acquaint- 
ance would she have turned, in this hour of humilia- 
tion. The Trenthams would, one and all, have passed 
her by, perhaps with insult; but, Alfred Kingston— 
something whispered that she would meet with 
nothing save mercy from him. She had despised 
him, and all that he did; but now he appeared to 
her in the light of a deliverer. 

“He will tell me what to do; he will be kind to 
me,” thought the poor woman, in her anguish. 

She got up, and dressed herself with extreme difii- 
culty. How she did it she could never imagine; 
then she tottered into the sitting-room, and lay upon 
the sofa. She had never cared for much sympathy, 
nor had she been lavish of it to others; but, oh! 
how she yearned for sympathy now! 

It was a gladsome morning. The fresh sea-breeze - 
came in through the open window, and fanned her 
cheek; she could hear cheerful voices on the sands 
below, as she lay there sick and solitary. But no 
voice spoké to her. She was alone—utterly alone! 

Then, again she thought of Alfred Kingston. 
Would he come? She grew alarmed as the time’ 
passed on. He was her only resource, strange as it 
sounded —the only person she would dare to look 
in the face. But would he come? Perhaps he had 
heard the news; most likely he had. He would be 
in close correspondence with Workstone, and by this 
time Workstone might ring with it. ‘Then, he might 
not come! 

Oh, yes! she thought, he would. That very cir- 
cumstance, coupled with her extreme illness, would 
be likely to make him. It was in his nature to do 
such things. Was not his whole life spent among 
the erring and the wretched ? ; 

She lay, hour after hour, and listened. She had 
told the landlady she expected a friend. Well, yes, . 
she did say a friend, meaning Alfred Kingston. Her 
friend, she said, would arrange about removing her; 
and this answer seemed to content the mistress of 
the hotel, openly anxious to get rid of the poor sick 
lady. At length, some time during the hot, glaring 
afternoon, he came. 

He came in, looking browned already by the sea- 
wind. He was having his fortnight’s holiday, he 
said; and, for once, had taken a trip to the coast. 
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He did not usually afford such an indulgence, but 
«9 man cannot be always in harness,” he added, 
with a smile. 

Then, as if struck by her appearance, his voice 
softened, and he asked her how she was; not that 
guch a question was necessary; and he thought so, 
the moment he had uttered it: for her pallid cheeks, 
and the dark circles round her eyes, and the dis- 
tressed, haggard expression, told plainly that some- 
thing serious was amiss. He said as much; he had 
not yet recovered from the surprise he felt at her 
appeal to him, the day before. 

She was sitting up; her hands clasped, her head 
bowed down. Now he was here, what could she say 
to him? How could she tell him the position she 
was in? 

“Yes, I am very ill,” she exclaimed; “very ill 
indeed!” She said it in a tone of deep dejection, 
her eyes fixed on the ground. 

He tried to say something cheerful, and that would 
rouseher. He reminded her of the invigorating effect 
of the coast, and, incidentally, mentioned the name 
of Mr. Chillingham. 

It was a wise thought, he said, to bring her here; 
he was sure she needed it. . 

She looked up at him, into those benevolent eyes 
that had so charmed poor Sophy. Yes, they were 
beautiful eyes, so calm, so good, so happy! 

“My husband,” said she, hastily; “he has left 
me.” Her lip trembled as she said it, and a tear 
trickled down her cheek. 

“Left you, Mrs. Chillingham ?” 

«“Yes; I could not go with him, I was too ill; and 
he was obliged to leave the country? Have you not 
heard of our troubles ?” 

“T have heard strange reports; but they have not 
been confirmed. I did not believe them. The fact 
is, Ihave been away from Workstone a week.” 

“Ah! then it is true; too true!” and she covered 
her face with her hands. 

He looked at her in silence; he was too surprised 
at the moment to speak. 

“Tam in the most desolate position. My home is 
gone? my husband gone! I am too ill to follow 
him; I feel as though I should die here alone, with- 
out a single human being——” She stopped; her 
Voice broke down; she was weeping. 

For one moment only he was silent ; then he said, 
in a tone of suppressed indignation, “I am surprised 
that you should be left!” 

“He could not help it,” and she looked up at him 
appealingly ;” he was obliged to go!” 

Then Alfred Kingston knew what she meant. She 
meant, obliged to escape from his creditors—from 
the men he had injured. It was really true, this 
report that had reached him; Mr. Chillingham was 
indeed a bankrupt! 

Mrs. Chillingham was alarmed at his silence. 

“Oh!” cried she, clasping her hands, “have pity 
on me, Mr. Kingston; do not forsake me in this 
extremity! Tell me what I am to de.” 

“T will do allin my power for you,” replied he, in 





that soothing voice which many sufferers had found 
so welcome, “ only explain to me your wishes. How 
can I assist you?” Hesaidit very kindly; his heart 
was touched with her misery. He did not know then 
of her guilt ; but she told him. She had no wish to 
conceal it. 

With head bent down, with a voice tremulous and 
broken, she related the history of her guilt. Her 
guilt—she had been the tempter; but for her, her 
husband would never have entertained such a 
thought. And she told him how terrible it was to 
feel slipping into such a gulf. How, in the agony 
of it, they had clung to every hope of rescue, as a 
man might who is being hurled down a precipice; 
but how the descent had been too swift—the gulf too 
deep; how everything had gone against them; how 
instead of replacing the money, as they hoped, all 
had been swallowed up in one common ruin! 

When she had finished, she did not look up. She 
had not looked up once during her recital. She 
sunk back with such a weary sigh. Oh, it must have 
been a heartache indeed that drew forth such a sigh 
as that! ° 

Yet in her heart she did not think he would 
abandon her. She knew more of his history than 
she had ever told to Sophy. She knew that, who- 
ever condemned and cast stones at her, he would 
not. A man in whose character strict justice was 
prominent might have done so. He might have cast 
her off, and abhorred her. He might have thought 
her punishment merited, and none too severe. He 
might scarce have had compassion on her grey 
hairs! But Alfred Kingston was full of mercy and 
of pity. He had grown up in this hard bleak world 
as a benefactor. He was not of the world. He was 
ever seeking out those whom the world abandoned. 
He was the friend of many who, beside himself, had 
no friend. If he erred at all, it was in being too 
benevolent; but with such an error I fancy the 
recording angel will have little to do. 

He could feel the deepest sympathy for Sophy, and 
yet not leave this wretched woman to die in her 
misery. Mrs. Hector Chillingham, in her pomp and 
splendour, he would have passed by, and gladly too; 
but Mrs. Hector Chillingham in misery—in want— 
in guilt—lying in the dust, her bravery down- 
trampled, her glory departed, a despairing and for- 
saken sinner—no! he could not pass by her! 

By this time her’strength was exhausted. She had 
looked, all along, more like a dying creature than the 
iron-hearted, iron-nerved, Mrs. Chillingham of yore, 
Her strength was exhausted. If she did not actually 
faint—a weakness into which she had never fallen 
during her whole life—she very nearly touched the 
borders of unconsciousness. She lay, her head on 
the pillow, a frightful spectacle of death-like pallor. 
He did not feel quite sure that she would all at once 


recover. 

He was somewhat of a doctor in his way. He had 
been used to prescribe simple remedies for those 
of his poorer friends, who could not afford costlier 
advice. 


And he had a certain skill too; for he had 
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studied the subject with the view of doing more 
good. He sent for proper stimulants, and adminis- 
tered them, till the pulse, which had been scarcely 
perceptible, began to get stronger. When she 
opened her eyes,-he was chafing her cold, numbed 
hands. She smiled for joy to think he had not left 
her; for though she was guilty—ay, terribly guilty 
—though she had done cruel wrong and injustice, 
yet she was old, and grey-haired, and forsaken ! 

When he saw that she had recovered, he said, 
soothingly, “ Now you are to try to get some sleep; 
and I am going——” 

She started in alarm. He never forgot the be- 
seeching look she gave him. 

“TI am going,” he hastened to say, “only for a 
short time. Then I shall fetch you. You must be 
my guest. I shall take care of you.” 

“Oh, how good you are! how kind!” and more 
touched by his generosity than even by her own griefs, 
she burst into tears. 

« You must not do that, Mrs. Chillingham; I forbid 
it strictly. You must keep yourself calm, or I cannot 
answer for the consequences.” 

“Oh, I had better die! how can I live and face the 
world again? God and man have both abandoned 
me.” 

“Hush!” said he, in a tone of deep feeling. “God 
never abandons us; it is we who forsake him; and 
even then, he says, ‘Return.’ The whole Bible is full 
of that word, ‘return.’ ” 

* Ah! but not for me! Iam past all hope! I am lost! 
lost! lost!” 

He came and stood by her side. This was his own 
ground, It was no new thing for him to deal with sin 
and with despair. He spoke afew words of comfort, 
of forgiveness—words such as the hard selfish woman 
of the world had never before felt her need of. Then, 
when she was soothed into a partial composure, he 
left her. 





CHAPTER LII. 

Tue master of Cranstead Abbey lay upon his bed 
of sickness. He had been as hale a man, and as hearty, 
as cculd be found in the whole county; but within 
the last two years a change had come upon him. 
Those who knew him most intimately, said it had dated 
from the marriage of Archibald. The squire himself 
dated it further back still. He knew that fora long 
time he had carried something in his heart that had 
been a sore burden, and had told upon it. It was not 
Archibald’s sins, nor his marriage. 

The marriage took the squire and his lady by 
surprise, but it did not affect them so much as the 
world imagined. There had been a time when the 
poor mother had been ambitious for her son, and had 
planned high things for the heir of the Cransteads; 
and there had been another ‘time when she had fancied 
that the piety and the gentleness of Sophy Hensman 
might have reclaimed him; but both these periods 
had passed away. 

She had little hope for him now; the grief had 
embittered her, and taken from her life al¥ that was 











joyous and hopeful. But she did not care much about 
his marriage; nay, if Archibald had condescended to 
explanations, I think she would have received hig 
bride kindly and as a daughter. But Archibald hag 
not. 

“There will be no end of bother, and I’ll cut the 
knot at once,” he had said. And he thought the knot 
was cut well, and effectually, when he tied a new one 
that morning in Hanover Square, London. 

He had never either seen or heard from his parents 
since. Now he had attained his majority it seemed 
to delight him to cast aside all parental authority— 
all “‘trammels,” he had chosen to call it. ‘ 

Yet the poor stricken father, lying helpless in his 
bed, his limbs paralysed, the hand of Death upon him, 
turned his eyes upon his wife, and the question kept 
recurring from his lips, with a piteous eagerness: “Ig 
he come, Florence—Archibald ? ” 

When Archibald did come, which happened some 
short time after, it seemed as if, for the moment, his 
ungenial nature were somewhat softened. Perhaps 
the sight of the pallid, wistful face upon the pillow 
touched him with remorse; perhaps Conscience for 
once spoke within him, and reminded him of the past; 
certainly he showed more feeling than he had ever 
done before. But this trace of humanity, wrung as 
it were from him by the occasion, passed quickly 
away. After the long interview he had with his 
mother down-stairs, he came out, his face dark and 
threatening. Something had touched him sorely, for 
he mountéd his horse and rode furiously away, mutter- 
ing words that cannot even be hinted at. 

The poor lady of Cranstead stood upon the thres- 
hold of the door. She had tried to keep him from 
going; she had put her arms round him, and be 
sought him piteously not so to leave her; but he 
had thrust her away. There were those who saw 
him do it. And then, she had gone back to her 
chamber, and been shut up there, wearing her heart 
out, it was said, with grief, because of Archibald. 

But she was not grieving on account of” that. 
People knew better, when the skeleton was brought 
to light: for there had been a skeleton, this many 
a year, in the house of the Cransteads. It had been 
never disclosed to Archibald; but the time had 
arrived when it was expedient to make a revelation. 
He must know of it, come what might! 

When he came down from his father’s chamber, 
a touch of something like softness in his look and 
his voice, his mother met him. She led him into her 
private room, and, secure from interruption, and with 
trembling hands, she drew aside the veil. 

She hoped he would pity her; that he would think 
of the long years she had carried that secret in her 
breast; that he would remember it was for his sake 
she had done this thing, that he—her only son— 
might sit in the seat of the Cransteads. But he did 
not pity her, it was not in his nature; he rent himself 
away with bitter upbraidings, and in a storm of 
wrath. It was expecting too much ever to have 
hoped for mercy from him! 

Dolores had. been. sitting in her chamber ever 
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«sm MUST kill that bird; it is too old to sell, 


than I can give it; so I’ll just put it out of the world.” 


, Was an old favourite in the court,—Mary could not 
recollect the day when he had not been there. Mrs. 
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since he went. The news of Squire Cranstead’s 
illness had startled her; but her mind was too fully 
occupied by her own sorrow to dwell much on the 
calamities of others. The first part of the time was 
spent in passionate weeping, and in an utter abandon- 
ment of grief, such as she had felt at her father’s 
death. When she began to feel exhausted, she threw 
herself on the sofa; all she wished for was to die! 
She felt like one who has made shipwreck of happiness, 
and has seen all she trusted to go down and perish! 

“Tsee what I havé been living for, and it is just 
nothing!” was the conclusion which forced itself on 
the mind of Dolores. Better she should come to this 
conclusion now, than later. 

A loud noise on the stairs—the old rough footstep 
trampling towards her room. She rose, and seated 
herself by the window, her face hardened into an 
expression of coldness-and aversion: for she knew 
that the step was Archibald’s. He came in and shut 
the door. She did not look round; there was a 
world of defiance in her attitude; the cruel wrong 
he had done her was too keenly rankling in her 
mind. When he spoke to her, calling her by her 
name, she did not answer or look round. When he 
spoke again, loudly and fiercely, she was compelled 
to say, “Yes; I hear!” A woman’s terror of the 
brute force wrung the words from her against her 
will. 

“Well, then, just bestir yourself! 
London !” 

“For London !” 
surprise in her voice. 

“Yes; now, this minute.” 

He had come close up to her az he said it: she 
shrunk away with a gesture of abhorrence. 


I'm off for 


She could not help a touch of 


“Ts it about your father?”? She forced herself to 
say it from the vague terror which possessed her. 

She was thinking of her father. Then had thrust 
itself into her view a pallid face lying on the pillow, 
and two pleading eyes—just as she had seen them 
that dreadful time when she left him. She shuddered 
as she thought it; and it might be to support herself 
that she kept hold of her husband’s arm. 

The movement, the look, somewhat softened him. 
He put her back into her chair, and stood over her, 
saying, with a touch of sadness, “You thought you 
had done a fine thing when you married me, 
Dolores.” 

She did not answer. If she had thought so, it was 
in the wildest infatuation which had ever possessed 
her; and she had been only seventeen. In those 
two years how much older she seemed to have grown, 
and how changed! 

“Is anything the matter, Archibald? I wish you 
would tell me!” His relenting had made her to 
relent, just a little. 

“You'll know soon enough. Ring the bell, will 
you? I must be off.” 

“But won’t you tell me? don’t you see you have 
frightened me? What is it?” 

He rang the bell with a clash, muttering angry 
words all the time. It was evident he did not mean 
to tell her. Her face hardened; all the rebellious 
feelings came back. She would have suffered any 
amount of suspense rather than ask him again. 

She let him go. She did not care, she said to her- 
self, with the old reckless, defiant feeling. Nothing 
could happen worse to her than what had happened 
—nothing! 





(To be continued.) 
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| and TI can’t stand its noise any longer.” 
Poor old woman! she looked very tired 
and cross as she dropped her work on her 
lap and leaned on the window-sill, while 
the starling twittered in its narrow cage, 
and gave no heed to its death-sentence. 

“Kill the starling, Mrs. Wynter!” echoed a little 
girl in a lilac print dress; “oh, I’m sure you don’t 
mean it.” 

“Ah, child, but Ido! Its noise fairly bothers my 
head, and though it costs little, poor thing, it’s more 


Mary stole from the room, because she didn’t 
want Mrs. Wynter to see her tears. The starling 


Wynter had made a great pet of him, and yet now 
the talked of killing him, and would have no more 
patience with his poor harsh voice. She went down- 
stairs, and sat on the docr-step, and all the world 





seemed dark, because the starling must die! 





Presently Mrs. Wynter came down, with her bundle 
of work, and she saw Mary’s red eyes, though she 
tried to hide them. And she wouldn’t believe it was 
“only about the starling,” until with a sob, Mary 
assured her it was so, and then she said: 

“Bless your tender heart, child! I’d give you the; 
poor old bird, if your mother’s window wasn’t next’ 
mine, and he do go through and through my head. 
Ishan’t shorten his days much, for he can’t have long 
to live, and perhaps it’s a kindness to put him out of 
the way before I die myself, for what would become 
of him then?” 

“May I go into your room, and say good-bye to 
him ?” sobbed little Mary. 

“ Ay, that you may,” said Mrs. Wynter; “but don’t 
fret yourself intoa fever. I know the day when I'd 
have been the same, but there’s been a deal happened 
since then; and if sorrow softens some, it hardens 
others, and I’m one. And I don’t know a soul would 
care to say good-bye to me, if I was going the long 
journey.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Wynter!” exclaimed Mary. 
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“ Ah, you'd all do it because it was neighbourly 
and Christian-like, I dare say,” returned the old 
woman; “but you wouldn’t do it for sheer love!” 
And so she took up her bundle, and walked off, and 
Mary went up-stairs. 

The starling was sitting on his perch, raking his 
rather crumpled plumage. Mary’s tears burst out 
when he twittered a welcome, and the puzzled bird 
inguired, in his own language, what was the 
matter, but as he received no reply satisfactory 
to his understanding, he concluded it was not-much ; 
and then, with great liveliness of gesture, gave Mary 
much valuable information concerning the manners 
and customs of a family of sparrows on the eaves 
opposite. At last, concluding Mary rather dull 
company, he subsided on his perch, screwed up one 
eye, and watched her in a very knowing manner. 

“Oh, you foolish bird!” said the little girl, “you 
don’t know what is going to happen, or you would 
not be so merry! And yet I suppose it’s a good 
thing animals don’t know about.the future, or the 
sheep would never enjoy the fields, and so on with-all 
the others. Oh, poor old Jack, by this time to-morrow 
you will be dead, and your empty cage will be put aside 
on the shelf.” And the child wept very bitterly, for, 
you see, she knew so much about the future! 

Then her brother called her to dinner; and after 
that she was told to take the baby into the park. All 
the while she was there,-she could not enjoy herself 
for thinking of poor old Jack, crooning to himself in 
happy innocence of his coming doom. She was a 
good, gentle-hearted girl, who did not love animals 
merely for the amusement they gave her, but felt 
kindly towards them as living creatures which God 
had made. She could not have explained herself, but 
the thought dwelt in her heart, that they should be 
spared all the suffering possible, since pain came into 


the world by our sin, not theirs. And that afternoon, 
when she saw the pet dogs led about the promenades, 
she wondered what their end would be. “Fer Jack, 
too, was a great favourite,” she mused, “and yet he 
is to be killed.” Oh, it was a sorrowful day! 
When she reached home it was early twilight, 
as she entered the court the starling’s familiar yoj 


announced he was still in the land of the living. Ag 


soon as she had taken tea, Mary crept to Mis, 
Wynter’s door, to see if she was returned; but all 
was silence, so she availed herself of the permission 
she had received, and.went in and touched Jack’s 
head in the dark—yes, surely for.the last time! 

Then she went to her own home, and got to bed 
and fell fast. asleep with tears on her face; but her 
slumbers seemed disturbed by many footsteps, and 
voices, and of course she dreamed of Jack’s shrill 
calling. 

Next morning, when she left her chamber, what 
did she see on the window-sill of the family room? 
Why, Jack’s old cage, and he was in it, fluttering and 
cocking his head as sagaciously as ever! She flew to 
him in delight. ‘Did Mrs. Wynter give him to you, 
mother?” she inquired. 

« Poor Mrs. Wynter met with an accident in the 
street yesterday,’ answered the mother, gravely, 
“and last night she died in hospital; so your father 
took the poor bird, lest he should be forgotten, and 
starved to death.” 

That was Jack’s doom. He didn’t seem to miss 
his ‘old mistress, for -Mary’s face and voice were 
familiar, and he was quite satisfied, and liked his new 
quarters better than the former ones, because there 
was a nettle-geranium- beside his cage. 

You see Mary was wise, compared with the staring 
because she knew so much about the future, did she 
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